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is a machine within itself, which destroys itself in the process
of destroying its victim.                  *
The foundations of British primacfy in shipbuilding were
well and truly laid. The nineteenth century succeeded to
the high traditions of the old seamanship and adapted to the
sea the new medium of iron and steel. As Watt was to the
steam engine, so was Henry Cort to the boiler and plate of
the iron ship. In the words of Captain Smith, "It was the
art of boiler making which led to the art of iron shipbuilding,
and thus it came about that nearly all the early iron ships
were constructed by mechanical engineers and not by
established shipbuilders, and that nearly all of them were
steam ships and not sailing ships/'1
It is fashionable to poke fun at government departments
for their tardiness in accepting novelties and managing their
affairs in a wise and businesslike way. But the record of the
British Admiralty, from the days of the old Navy Board,
when Sir Samuel Bentham, the brother of Jeremy, was
Inspector General of Naval Works, to the present day, has
been highly creditable. The Marine Department of the
Board of Trade has provided safety, the Classification
Societies, with Lloyd's Register facile princeps* have guaran-
teed quality, and the Admiralty for its own ships has been
as progressive as the most progressive steamship lines of the
Mercantile Marine. Recognising the value of Siemens steel
for cruiser construction and the turbine engine for torpedo
craft, it led the way in the adoption of both.
The keynote of technical change in shipbuilding is its
ceaselessness. Hardly was the iron steamship fully estab-
lished when the material was challenged by iron in the form
of steel, which entered into shipbuilding through the boiler,
the most suitable steel both for boilers and hull proving by
experiment to be that made by the Siemens open-hearth
process. This was in the 1870*5. Later the triple and
quadruple expansion engines were challenged by the turbine
1 E. C. Smith, op. cit., p. 95.
1 See the Annals of Lloyd's Register (Centenary Edition of 1934), a
magnificent volume, commemorating the Reconstitution of Lloyd's
Register of Shipping, and valuable not only for its early history but also
for the expert detail on the introduction of steel as a material and the
development of special purpose ships.